THE COMING OP THE MACHINE
about fifteen inches square, slept a family of eleven in
three beds; in one the father and mother and two young
children; in the second two grown-up daughters and a
younger girl; and in the third, four sons. It was further
stated that this was no exceptional case, but represented
the ordinary accommodation in the district.1 Nor was
this all, for it must not be forgotten that the inhabitants
of the cottages were far worse off than in the days before
the enclosures, when Cobbett estimated that the profit
from a cow was equal every week to two days of the man's
wage.2
In such circumstances it is not surprising that the stan-
dard of sexual morality in the villages was low, and that
incest was by no means uncommon, particularly as the
latter was not then a crime in the eyes of the law. The
administration of the Poor Law was such that pre-
marital pregnancy was the single woman's only means of
escape from the inadequate dole supplied by the parish,
for the latter then either provided her with a husband,
or gave her an increased allowance for her child. In either
case she was better off financially. An Act of 1733 com-
pelled any man charged by a woman as the father of her
illegitimate child either to contribute towards its main-
tenance, marry the woman, or go to prison. As few
labourers could do the first, or were willing to do the last,
the number of forced marriages was considerable, for the
parish authorities would stop at nothing to prevent the
woman or child becoming chargeable to them. Parson
Woodforde quotes an instance of this:
"Rode to Ringland this morning and married one
Robert Astick and Elizabeth Howlett by Licence . . .
1 Parliamentary Papers, Report on Women and Children in Agriculture (1843),
XII, p. 19.                                                   - Cottage Economy* pp. 105-106.
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